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THE APPLICATION OF FRIENDS’ PRIN- 
CIPLES TO PRESENT TIMES.* 


(Concluded from page 452.) 
SOCIALISM. 


There is a wide-spread feeling now in Christen- 
dom growing partly out of the influence of Chris- 
tianity in favor of liberty and justice, that workers 
for wages do not get their just share of the products 
of their labor. It may be urged that they get more 
than they did formerly. This may be true and yet 
their complaint may be well founded. I believe 
that the sense of the equality of all men before 
God and ot a common brotherhood, which once 
led to keeping on the hat in the presence of others 
and to using the same language to persons of all 
social positions, will in our day lead to sympathy 
with wage-workers, to a fresh study of the Sermon 
on the Mount and of social and industrial ques- 
tions, so as to learn what solution the Lord Jesus 
will teach us of the dark and threatening problems 
which confront us and our children. There may 
be a Christian Socialism, but there never was at 
any time a Christian Communism. Under the 
reign of love and of the fullness of the Spirit which 
followed Pentecost, believers had all things com- 
mon so far only that the necessities of all were sup- 
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plied ; but the rights of property were not vacated. 
‘* Whiles it remained, was it not thine own? and 
after it was sold, was it not in thine own power?”’ 
said Peter to Ananias. No! the right of property 
has ever been maintained by Christianity, nor is it 
practicable to conceive a social condition wherein 
the fruits of a man’s own activity, industry, fru- 
gality, self-control, and well-directed toil shall not 
belong to him. But the spirit which ruled in the 
five thousand at Jerusalem, which led the early 
Friends to bear joyfully the spoiling of their goods 
or to offer to lie in horrid dungeons, one for the 
other, body for body, is not one which ought to be 
exceptional. This spirit begets diligence and every 
virtue that tends to pecuniary prosperity ; yet will 
wisely share opportunities for gain or the results of 
toil with those who can be benfited by it, and it 
is this spirit that must solve the question of the 
present unrighteous disparity in the distribution of 
property. ‘‘ Take heed and beware of covetous- 
ness,” is addressed to rich and poor, for either 
need it almost equally. True Christian principle 
leads to the rigorous and persistent use of all our 
active powers with believing expectation of receiv- 
ing that blessing upon our endeavors which we 
daily seek. It diffuses contentment through life, 
while it develops every fibre of our manhood and 
womanhood. Not armies and police are to keep 
down the swelling tide of discontent in Christen- 
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dom which even now “moans at the bar.’’ It 
must be done by the infusion into all classes of the 
same spirit of self-sacrifice which moved Christ to 
come to earth and die for love of the souls of pub- 
licans, harlots, and renegades; which burned in 
apostles and made them debtors to all men, though 
free from all ; which constrained Fox and Burrough, 
and Howgill, Story, Audland, and Camm, Penn, 
Whitehead, and Margaret Fell to count all things 
but loss if they might brirg men into that kingdom 
which is righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. It was this love which led Isaac Penington 
between two severe imprisonments to write, ‘‘ Oh, 
how I have prayed for the lost world! For all the 
souls of mankind how hath my soul bowed in un- 
utterable breathings of spirit before my God, and 
could not be silenced, until he quieted my spirit in 
the righteousness and excellence of His will, and 
bid me leave it to Him.” [Observations on Rom. 
xiv. 20.] 


PLAINNESS AND MODERATION—SELF-DENIAL. 


I know that I shall condemn myself by what I 
may now say, but my convictions are clear. The 
applications of the discoveries of science to our ease 
and comfort must result in the future, as they have 
already resulted, in a great increase of the conve- 
niences of life, so that the man of moderate means 
now enjoys in dress, furniture, food, and modes of 
living what royalty could not procure three cen- 
turies ago. A constantly advancing degree of com- 


fort will thus be the lot of all, and what to one age 
was luxury will become to the next the ordinary 
surroundings of daily existence. No fixed standard 
of living or expenditure can be established, there- 
fore, nor should any forget that the spirit of Chris- 
tianity inculcates a cheerful, thankful participation 
in the good things which our Father bountifully 


provides. It was John the Baptist who practiced 
austerity and came neither eating nor drinking; it 
was our Lord who shunned all asceticism and came 
eating and drinking, freely partaking as a dear Son 
in what His Father provided. But granting this, 
the example of simplicity set by our early Friends 
was based upon the truth. Although we may not 
be called upon to carry out this principle in pre- 
cisely the same modes as they, self-denial should 
not be forgotten, for the Christian is ever to prac- 
tice self-control, and to remember that it 1s enough 
that the servant be as his Master. 

It is of great interest that the recently published 
manuscript of what is known as ‘‘ The Teacaing of 
the Apostles,” which probably was first written 
between the years go and 160, marks the difference 
between the way of life and the way of death, be- 
ween the Christian disciples and the heathen around 
them by the purity of the morality of the former, 
the interpenetration of the whole conduct by the 
precepts and spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Let this purity and simplicity of life be ours. 

The Yearly Meeting with which we are con- 
nected has been one of the most intelligent and 
steadfast in the world. It early introduced the 
education of its children, it led in its common 
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schools at one time rather than followed the com- 
munity, it has borne a noble testimony to many 
neglected truths of Christ. I honor the memory 
of its dead, and the lives of its present devoted 
members and leaders. Among these have been 
and are some of the most beautiful and perfected 
illustrations of the redemption by Christ. Yet for 
more than 60 years, and probably for almost roo 
years, our Yearly Meeting has declined, first in 
proportion to the increase of the surrounding popu- 
lation, and for most of that time from year to year 
in actual numbers. In 1870 it had by careful 
computation 6000 members; in 1880 the return 
made by the Meeting for Sufferings to the U. §, 
Census Bureau gave the number as 5650. Should 
this process continue, its extinction would be but 
a question of time. How shall our captivity be 
turned as the streams of the south? How shall 
the battle now attacking the citadel be turned to 
the gate? Shall we wait for some great reformer 
when our Lord said to His evangelizing church, 
‘¢Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world?”’ Shall we dare to imagine that the 
Head of the Church is for some secret and un- 
known reason withholding gifts and power? Shall 
we dream that our religion is too good or too pure 
a form of Christianity to prosper in this age, when 
one of the best informed of Christian writers can 
say: ‘*Of late years our religion has shown that it 
is as vigorous and fresh for contest as when it first 
went forth to subjugate the world, and as much 
has been accomplished as in the same period in the 
early church.’’ Another equally good authority 
writes: ‘Christianity has passed through many 
stages of its earthly life, and yet has hardly reached 
the period of full manhood in Christ Jesus. During 
this long succession of centuries it has outlived the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the dissolution of the 
Roman empire, fierce persecutions from without, 
and heretical corruptions from within, the barba- 
rian invasion, the confusion of the dark ages, the 
papal tyranny, the shock of infidelity, the ravages 
of revolution, the attacks of enemies and the errors 
of friends; the rise and fall of proud kingdoms, 
empires and republics, philosophical systems, and 
social organizations without number. And, be 
hold, it still lives, and lives in greater strength and 
wider extent than ever ; controlling the progress of 
civilization, and the destinies of the world; march- 
ing over the ruins of human wisdom and folly, 
ever forward and onward, spreading silently its 
heavenly blessings from generation to generation 
and from country to country, to the ends of the 
earth. It can never die; it will never see the de- 
crepitude of old age; but, like its divine founder, 
it will live in the unfading freshness of self-renewing 
youth and the unbroken vigor of manhood to the 
end of time and will outlive time itself.” Let ws 
not then imagine that the Church Universal is 8 
a state of decay. The proportion of Christians to 
the population of the world steadily gains, and the 
ameliorating influences of our religion spread it- 
cessantly. 


The fault isin our own lack of devotedness t 
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Christ and of obedience to His commands to hold 
forth the word of life. Hence the fullness of wis- 
dom and of the power of the Spirit are wanting. 
Therearesigns ofbetter days. Asonegroup of stand- 
ardbearersis removed others rise to take their places ; 
and with united effort, faith in Him who is so 
graciously leading us, and obedient attention to 
His voice, we may expect a reviving of the church 
with an increase in numbers. We need not 
abandon, we should never-abandon, the principles 
‘of Early Quakerism. We should retain all its 
methods and add others as the Lord Himself 
teaches us how to meet the wants of our age. 


ITINERANT MINISTRY. 


Isaac Sharp has just completed a visit in gospel 
love around the world. A loved minister of our 
land is now doing the same. The world still has 
a place for the evangelizing ministry which was so 
marked a characteristic of the apostolic days, and 
of the Early Friends. The Society was largely 
gathered by the incessant labors of such a ministry. 
But yesterday the Episcopal Church of New York 
called to its aid evangelists from England, and it 
has arranged here and there for the efficient recog- 
nition of a class of missioners who shall move from 
place to place. The Early Friends held continued 
meetings lasting from three days to a week or 
more, yearly, in many of the counties of England. 
The Apostle Paul held continued meetings; the 
Roman Catholics, the Methodists, the Baptists, the 
Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, the Episco- 
palians, do likewise. Our Father has so constituted 
men that they are reached by continued immersion 
in an atmosphere of worship, teaching and prayer, 
when the clogs of earthly-mindedness dissolve, the 
unseen becomes real, the heart softens, accepts 
the light of truth and the convictions of the Spirit, 
so that the gospel is received into good ground. 
It has many times affected me fo note that the 
Saviour has charged the church to make disciples. 
It not only seems, but is, beyond unaided human 
power, but in His power what He bids can be done. 
The fruits of meetings held by evangelists of all 
denominations have been abundant and sound. 
We should accept the message of our age from 
God and hold continued meetings, expecting to 
make disciples. 

BIBLE TEACHING. 


Paul held an all-day Bible-class with the Jews at 
Rome, “testifying the kingdom of God, and per- 
suading them concerning Jesus, both from the law 
of Moses and from the prophets, from morning 
till evening.” At Ephesus he disputed daily in the 
school of one Tyrannus. ‘And this continued 
by the space of two years, so that all they which 
dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus, 
both Jews and Greeks,” In like manner we must 
teach the truths of the Bible under the aid and di- 
tection of the Spirit, and with the open sanction 
of the church. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


The Early Friends regarded these who fre- 
quented their meetings as members, but called to 
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the work of the church those who gave evidence of 
changed characters and of spiritual gifts. The 
Apostolic Church received converts on confession 
of their faith, fed, cherished, rebuked, warned, 
trained them. Paul organized churches of such re- 
cent converts with a holy temerity and had them 
to set them over themselves officers who had the 
requisite gifts and graces. But he often left with 
them for a time some fellow-worker, as when Luke 
staid long at Thessalonica, or he sent to them 
Timothy, Titus, Silas or Mark to counsel them 
and build them up in the faith. We need larger 
faith touching the reception of members and as to 
our duty and power to nurture them. One Quar- 
terly Meeting in England grows steadily with what 
appears to be a solid growth. But it uses these 
apostolic methods and finds that the Master blesses 
them, raising up those who are qualified to shep- 
herd the flock. 


PASTORAL CARE, 


There is much cause for gratitude that this 
Monthly Meeting has concerned officers and mem- 
bers, who visit the members and watch for their 
souls as those who must give account. When the 
church at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had re- 
ceived the word of God they sent thither Peter and 
John to help them in Christian knowledge and 
grace. When the same church heard that there 
were disciples at Antioch, they sent to them 
Barnabas, who when he had come and had seen the 
grace of God, was glad. In like manner we as 
Friends are authorized to appoint committees of 
one, two, or more to visit, watch over, pray for and 
establish in the faith our own members, or those of 
weak congregations, and to meet the necessary ex- 
penses of such committees. As Peter and John 
had neither silver nor gold doubtless the church 
supplied what was required. 


WORSHIP. 

There was undoubtedly a difference between the 
apostolic preaching in synagogues, streets, market- 
places, or on Mars Hill, and the regular ministra- 
tions and worship of the gathered church,—a dif- 
ference not of principle, but of divinely adapted 
method. So there was a difference between the 
public meetings of Burrough and Howgill,of Audland 
and Camm, when they met the multitudes, and 
those held with their settled converts. We not only 
may, but ought in like manner, under the sure 
guidance of the Master, to vary our ministrations 
so as to fit them to the spiritual wants of living 
men and women. 

I feel confident that the principle upon which the 
Early Friends held their meetings in the name of 
Christ, assured that He was in their midst and in 
dependence upon the Spirit, was identical with that 
upon which the meetings of the Early Church were 
held. We do not need to change this principle, 
but to apply it. Reverence, propriety, decency, 
order, should mark all our meetings. There should 
be liberty, but not license. The government of 
the spiritually-minded and experienced who are 
placed over the congregation should be duly re- 
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garded. But all, especially the officers, should be 
earnest for the conversion of sinners, the instruc- 


tion of the young and the perfecting of believers. 
HOLINESS AND DEDICATION. 


Lastly, the Early Friends were wholly yielded 
up to the Lord in implicit faith in His guidance 
and power to save them from all sin. So were the 
Early Christians, and to day real holiness, deliver- 
ance from sin and ability to serve aright are desired 
by tens of thousands. Such expressions as, ‘I 
count all things but loss,’ ‘‘I count not my life 
dear unto myself that I may finish my course 
and the ministry which I have received of the 
Lord Jesus,’’ attest the joyful consciousness of 
entire dedication in which Paul lived. ‘* My re- 
joicing 1s this, the testimony of my conscience that 
in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly 
wisdcm, but by the grace of God, I have had my 
conversation in the world,’’ marks the inward vic- 
tory over known sin in which he was sustained. 

‘* Now I am clear, Iam fully clear,” said George 
Fox as he lay down to die. Oh, happy experience ! 
, to be clear of the blood of all men! to have filled 
up the Lord’s will. 

Let us never be content with less, and we shall 
serve our generation according to the will of God 
as truly as they did theirs. 


For Friends’ Review. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF EARLY FRIENDS. 


Recently I had the opportunity of looking over 
a large collection of autographs and autograph 
letters of members of the Society of Friends, 
chiefly of those who lived in the 17th and 18th 


centuries, George Fox, Isaac Penington, Edward 
Burrough and many other well-known names 
were represented, hardly any name of promi- 
mence in the Society being absent. There were 
also many original official documents of great 
value for illustrating the history of the Society. I 
send two of them herewith, thinking they will be 
of interest to readers of Zhe Friends' Review. 
It is not unlikely that the first has been printed be- 
fore, but there are no means at hand of ascer- 
taining. 

It is on asheet of paper about as large as ordinary 
foolscap, opened wide; the writing is very neat 
and distinct, and the document is very carefully 
divided into paragraphs. I have preserved the 
original spelling, punctuation, etc., in this copy. 


For THE KInc. 

Friend 
Who art the Chief Ruler of 
these Dominions, here is a List of 
some of y® sufferings of thé peo- 
ple of God in scorne called 
Quakers, that have suffered under 
the changeable Powers before thee, 
of whom have been imprisoned 
for conscience sake, & bearing 
testimony to y* truth as it is in 

Jesus— 


3173 Persons. 
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And there lyes yet in prison in 

y® names of the Commanweath | Persons, 
that wee know of — 

Alsoe there hath dyed in Prison in 

y* Commonwealths & Olivers & 

Richards time in their cruel and > 32 Persons. 
hard imprisonments, nasty straw 
& Dungeons— 

And there is imprisoned in thy 
name since thy Arrivall, by such 
as thought thereby to gratifie them- 
selves and thee by soe doing— 


And besides o* Meetings are dayly broken up by 
men w™ Clubb and Armes (w* meet peaceably ac- 
cording to y* peoples. in y* primitive times) & are 
thrown into waters, & trodd upon till y® very blood 
gush out of them, the number of which can hardly 
be uttered, & this we would have of thee, To set 
them at liberty that lye in prison in y* names of y* 
Commonwealth & of y* two Protectors, & lye in 
thy owne name, for speaking y* truth, & for good 
conscience sake, who have not lifted up a hand 
against thee, nor noe man; and that o* Meetings 
might not be broken up by rude people w™ their 
Clubbs & staves, who peaceably meet together in 
y® fear of God to worship him. And one of y° 
greatest things that wee have suffered for is be- 
cause wee would not sweare to y* Protectors & all 
y® Changeable Governments; And now are wee 
imprisoned because wee cannot take y* Oath of Al. 
legeance. 

And now if o* Yea be not Yea, & Nay nay to thee 
& all men upon y* Earth Let us suffer as much for 
breaking of that as for breaking an Oath, for wee 
have suffered these many years both in lives and 
estates under changeable Governments because wee 
cannot swear, but obey Christ’s Doctrine who 
commands wee should not swear at all Matth. 5. 
James 5. And this we seal with our lives, & 
Estates, with o® Yea & Nay according to y* Doc. 
trine of Christ. 

Hearken to these things, & soe consider 
them in y* wisdome of God that with it 
such actions may be stopt thou that hasty’ 
Government maist doe it. 

And an Account wee have more at large to shew 
of friends particular sufferings it required. 

We desire that all that are in prison may be 
set at liberty; And for y* time to come 
they may not be imprisoned for Conscience 
sake, and if thou question the innocency of 
their sufferings, let them and their accusers 
be brought up before thee 

Witnesses of the truth of this who are Lovers of 
y" soules, & your eternall peace 


To the King 
GrorGc Fox 
RICHARD HUBBERTHORN 
The above bears no date, but is endorsed, ap 


parently in George Fox's writing, ‘to the King 
1660.” 


The next document is of very different charac- 


3068 Persons, 
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ter. It is most carefully written and the heading 
js adorned with numerous flourishes. 


To the Monthly Meeting at Endfield. 
Dear Friends South Mims y* 3: ""° \ 
2 mo 


221700 

This is to acquaint you, it being a desire of 
severall Friends in these parts, to have a first day 
Meeting In the Parish of South Mims (on y* same 
day that Minsmerhill meeting is) established 
amongst us. And that not without spbstantial 
Reasons for the Same. First, because there is a 
considerable party of Friends, which are not able 
to visit any meeting on that day, As being so far 
distant. Secondly, neither can we justly blame 
them for their neglect, upon consideration of y® 
distance they are y* day from any of our Assem- 
blies; which if our request might be Answered, It 
is uur generall opinion would very much conduce 
to y* credit, & honour of y* Truth we profess; 
which thing we ought to have respect unto. Thirdly, 
there hath been some Antient and Elderly Friends 
with others, y* have visited y* meetings so far; as 
have proved detrimental to them as to their health, 
as some have been sick & out of order afterwards, 
and others have almost fainted at their entrance, 
so y* y* meeting hath not been so profitable to 
them, as otherwise it might have been. And 
other wholsom reasons as might be instanced; 
However to be short in y* matter, we desire you 
would take things into good consideration; And 
assist us in our former Priviledge which we once 
before enjoyed. 

So hoping you will te for y* furtherance and 
Propogation of so good a design, which is by us 
intended; And at y* request of severall is now 
presented to the consideration of this Meeting and 
Assembly. So this with y*® subscription of our 
names, And with consent of severall others; whose 
names are not here inserted have thought fitt to 
present you with all: 

THomas LEGG 
and fourteen others. 


As the Book of Meetings for 1886 contains 
none of the above names, the resuscitation asked 
for, if granted, was not lasting. All the places 
are a few miles north of London. 

ALLEN C. THomas., 
Cambridge, England, 25th, rst Mo 1886. 


Mary Lrecc 


The Mission in Mexico, Under Charge of In- 
diana Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


APPEAL FOR AID. 


We earnestly appeal to all interested to send special 
contributions for the Publishing Department. It is the 
most effective means of extending the work in the for- 
eign fields, and one of the greatest aids in maintain- 
Ing itat home. We also ask aid to meet the ordinary 
Current expenses for our various branches of labor in 
Mexico, Contributions may sent to FINLEY NEWLIN, 
Treasurer of Indiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond, Ind., 
or to MURRAY SHIPLEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Of the New School Building for Girls at Matamoras, 
built by C. G. Hussey, of Pittsburg, 

Samuel A. Purdie writes as follows, Twelfth month 


6, 1885: “ The favor with which the people of Mata- 
moras have beheld the effort for educating their 
daughters, warrants us in believing that no work could 
have been undertaken to so effectually impress them 
with a love to the Society of Friends, or to awaken in 
them a greater readiness to the teachings of the gospel. 
Not only at its inauguration, presided over by an Al- 
derman in representation of the Mayor, and where 
judges, poets and educators of all creeds were gladly 
present and took part, but by the continued visits of 
the wealthy families and groups of the most intelli- 
gent females of the city, are we convinced that it in- 
augurates a new era in female education, and as a 
model school structure will be an educator in that 
line; also, 1 believe we might have built a dozen 
places of worship without awakening so lively an in- 
terest among the intelligent residents as has already 
resulted from this structure, which is, except St. John’s 
College for boys, the only school building built for the 
purpose, all others being merely rented rooms, gen- 
erally dark, unsuitable and poorly ventilated.” 


Morris S, SHIPLEY, Secretary. 
Cincinnati, First month 6th, 1886. 


For Friends’ Review. 
IS IT BEST? 
The African Missionary Question. 


BY NEWTON A. TRUEBLOOD. 


II. 


In a former article, having shown some of the 
difficulties and dangers incident to the commerce 
and colonization of Equatorial Africa, in this we 
will look at some of the plain historical facts of the 
missionary work done there. 

Experience is a good school in religious, as well 
as in commercial affairs, and the Society of Friends 
can sometimes learn valuable information from the 
history of other religious denominations. 

The Baptist African Mission is one of the oldest 
known. They have made most persistent efforts in 
this missionary work on the West coast for about 
65 years, and afew years ago they reached this 
conclusion, as published in one of their annual Re- 
ports: 

‘* We survey with sadness the protracted period, 
almost barren of fruit, since our African missionary 
work began ; the precious lives lost; the feeble im- 
pressions made upon the heathen of that country, 
and our substantial withdrawal from the field.’’ 
But a more hopeful feeling sprang up not long ago. 
The ‘¢ International Association,’’ it was thought, 
would be able to protect, to some extent the mis- 
sions established, from the hostility of the natives. 
Besides this the British Baptist church made a free 
offering to the American church of ‘‘ The Living- 
stone Inland Mission,’’ which cost the former $125,- 
ooo. The church here accepted it. The Baptist 
church of the United States has a foreign mission 
fund of $395,000 per annum, and the cost of sup- 
porting the Congo mission and the West coast was 
$21,000 for the year 1885. 

The Methodist church of the U. S. had in 1884 
a foreign mission fund of $354,000, and the cost 
of supporting their Liberia mission was about $10,- 
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ooo for that year. Will not some one write up the 
situation that Bishop Taylor, the great revivalist, 
sustains to the Methodist church of the United 
States in this South Central Atrican mission? He 
being a leading man in that church, it seems proper 
that it should support him. In a recent number of 
the Christian Standard, published in Philadelphia, 
he states that having placed his 31 American mis- 
sionaries in six interior stations, and all doing well, 
he proposes “Ais year to lead a new expedition up 
the Congo, and also up the Kasai River. We hope 
and pray that he may be successful. 


The London Missionary Society in Central Afri- 
ca is one of the oldest for that section, having been 
established on Lake Tanganika in 1876. This 
mission is in about the same latitude as Angola, 
and being far in the interior, at least 1200 miles 
from the West coast, is no more unhealthy than 
other sections of Equatorial Africa. It was estab- 
lished at great cost nine years ago, and during this 
period 23 well qualified men have been sent out 
from England. Ten of these have died, nine have 
returned from the field on account of ill-health, 
leaving only four remaining. Within a few months 
past two of these have resigned and returned to 
London, and this is a part of theirreport: Rev. 
Mr. Rees says, ‘‘Seeing my fellow-missionaries 
falling one after another, I am convinced, that Eu- 
ropeans are not qualified physically for the climate 
of Central Africa.’”’ The other one, Rev. Mr. 
Jones, writes, ‘* Considering the deaths lately of my 
fellow-missionaries, and the past history of this Af- 
rican mission, Iam convinced of the entire unre- 
liability of Europeans to stand the climate of these 
parts.” 

Relative to the Congo Valley above Stanley -Pool, 
the river being known by numerous names as the 
Lualaba, Chambezi and Luapula, our American 
explorer, H. M. Stanley, in the year 1877, passing 
down the great river, was compelled to face 
enormous difficulties—paying for right of way in 
many cases, and fighting no less than 32 battles, 
proving conclusively the hostility of the natives in 
that section. 

Now let us return to the consideration of the 
dangers of the West coast and see what our own 
countrymen have to say. W. P. Tisdel, our U. S. 
Agent, who visited the section north of Angola 
and the Valley of the Lower Congo, writes to our 
Secretary of State at Washington: ‘‘ That much 
suffering will ensue to traders and missionaries 
who may rush into a country and climate for 
which they are wholly unsuited, and from which no 
good results can possibly come. I don’t think the 
Congo region is the place for a white man, be he 
merchant or missionary.” 

South of Angola the Portuguese have control of 
the country for several hundred miles, and H. E. 
Crudgington, a Baptist missionary, saysthat, ‘¢ With 
that nation in control, it meant the continuation 
of the slave trade, the stagnation of commerce, 
and the prevention of all missionary enterprise.’’ 

Several missionaries who have visited this sec- 
tion of the coast, state that it is far more healthy 
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than the Congo Valley, but Portugal being a 
Roman Catholic nation, heretofore has not been 
favorable to Protestant work. 

About one year ago the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions of the Christian (Campbellite) 
Church of the United States, a church which num. 
bers 600,000 members, decided to take steps to 
form a mission in Africa. 

Brother S. M. Jefferson was appointed to go to 
that country, explore it and report to the next An. 
nual Convention. He visited New York and 
Boston, and conferred with the Presbyterian and 
Baptist Societies, gaining all the information he 
could. Then he visited London, to confer with 
the English Baptist Missionary Society. He called 
upon J. T. Comber, who had spent seven yeats in 
equatorial Africa, and on W. H. Bentley, who had 
spent five years in the same region, and afterwards 
had a long interview with H. M. Stanley. 

These men assured him that if the church had 
not $20,000 to put into the mission the first year, 
it would not be wise to undertake the work. The 
climatic dangers were thoroughly considered and 
the decision was reached ‘‘ that there would be too 
great a sacrifice of human life, and it would cost 
too much money to attempt to found such a mis- 
sion.”” He, therefore, disposed of his outfit, re- 
turned home and made report to the Annual Con- 
ference of that church, which met in Tenth month 
last. And later still, less than one month ago, 
Lieut. Taunt, of the U. S. Navy, having just visited 
the Lower Congo and West Coast, called on King 


Leopold, of Belgium, and made this report : ‘‘ These 
regions are arid, unhealthy and unproductive. The 
whites cannot colonize, the natives will not work, 


and Coolie labor is necessary.”” He writes more 
favorably of the Upper Congo, and having reached 
home by this time, he will doubtless make a full 
report to our Secretary of State soon. 

Referring again to Bishop Wm. Taylor’s mission, 
several of the Yearly Meetings of our Society were 
specially and intensely interested last year. In 
Third mo. lasthe took 44 persons, consisting of 
men, women and children, to Africa. In six 
months’ time this force was reduced one quarter, 
or eleven in number. Two men died, one of them 
refusing to take medicine ; four persons returned on 
account of ill health, and five children were also 
sent back, leaving 14 men, 5 women and 12 chil- 
dren in the field. Two of those who went out with 
this band were Friends, Dr. Levi Johnson and 
Delia Reese. Both have returned—one to get ad- 
ditional help in men and money to start an Indus- 
trial School at Mossamedes, the other alas! if Te 
ports are true, an invalid, unable to do mission 
work there, or at home in Indiana. 

This is very sad, and with kind feelings toward 
all, we are sorry to say there was a mistake made 
somehow in sending this noble Christian woman 
on that mission. If any good was done we have 
not been able to see it, and to say as one editor 
did, that ‘* her affliction will be followed by good 
results,’’ seems to us unreasonable. 

This is our own experience last year, and in con- 
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sidering the great difficulties met with by other 
Protestant churches so much stronger than ours, 
numerically and financially, we calmly ask, ‘‘ Is it 
best that our ten Yearly Meetings in the United 
States (with only 72,000 members) should under 
take ‘such a dangerous task as to attempt to es- 
tablish a mission anywhere upon the west coast or 
in the interior of equatorial Africa ?” 

In conclusion, when the important question is 
asked, ‘* How, then, is the missionary work in 
Africa to be done?’’ we can conscientiously an- 
swer, Let the strong Protestant churches of Eng- 
land and the European continent, whose commer- 
cial advantages, means and experience are so far 
superior to ours, do the work. They know best 
how it can be done. 

Some might say that the writer of this article 
does not believe in missionary work. That is far 
from the fact, for I believe both in home and foreign 
missions. But I have good reasons for saying that 
there certainly is a field nearer home than Africa, 
and where the harvest is plenteous and the laborers 
are few. Suggestions are said to be cheap, but I 
will make two, and hope for their adoption in the 
future. 1st. Let the five Yearly Meetings of Friends 
in the Eastern States concentrate all their efforts on 
the missionary work in Jamaica. If they have men 
and money to spare, transfer the overplus to Syria. 
2d. Let the five Yearly Meetings of Friends in the 
West concentrate all their efforts on the missionary 
work in Mexico. If they have men and money to 


spare, transfer the overplus to Japan. 
Concentration of action will bring success. 


Kokomo, Indiana, Second mo, 1st, 1886, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Journal of Prison Discipline and Philan- 
thropy. Published Annually under the direction 
of the Philadelphi@ Society for Alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons, instituted in 1787. 


At the head of the officers of the above-named 
Society, in its Ninety-seventh Report, contained in 
this number of the “ Journal,” stands the name of 
James J. Barclay, whose labors and memory have 
lately been briefly referred to. The first President 
of the Society was William White, D.D. His 
term of service, forty-nine years, added to that of 
J. J. Barclay, makes an aggregate of eighty-five 
years for the two. There were, however, four 
Presidents of the Society between 1836 and 1849. 

One of the evils this Society has been contending 
against for nearly a century, and yet without entire 
success, is the commitment to our prisons of young 
boys and girls. There they often meet with most 
deteriorating influences. The origin of the “‘ House 
of Refuge’’ is traced to the impression made by 
acquaintance with such facts upon the minds of 
J. J. Barclay and others. Yet as discretion is left 
with magistrates whether to send young convicts to 
_ ‘* Refuge’’ or to the jail, the latter is too often 

one. 


The Eastern Penitentiary, with its separate (not 


solitary) system of confinement, continues to be a 
subject of active discussion among those interested 
in penology. False impressions as to the cruelty 
of its management are now very generally dispelled 
A corresponpent of the Boston Herald is quoted as 
(in part) thus describing it: 

‘You will be struck with the exquisite cleanlie 
ness of the establishment, the cells and offices, 
The blocks are of various lengths, ranging from 268 
to 368 feet. On either side of the corridor running 
the entire length of each block are the cells, in 
which the convicts live and work, though not on 
the white slave contract labor system. 

‘« It is a very cheerful prison. The purity of the 
air, the order which prevails, the sunlight on the 
walls—all these things conspire to make one feel 
how great has been the advance in penal institu- 
tions since Howard found everywhere in Europe 
loathsome jails, dark and squalid dungeons, into 
which youths guilty of mere misdemeanors, who to- 
day would be sent to a house of industry, were 
crowded together with the vilest scum of depraved 
humanity. 

‘*The cells are heated by steam and provided 
with gas fixtures for evening reading ; each cell has 
its water closet, and narrow skylights admit light 
by day, and fresh air when wanted. There is no 
foul odor in any of the cells. Sweeping always 
through the corridors is abundant fresh air from 
out of doors. There is water for drinking and 
washing, led by pipes into every cell. 


‘¢ The fundamental idea of the Eastern penitenti- 
ary is dealing with man as an individual, and not as 
one of a class. Here men are studied as indi- 
viduals by the inspectors, by the warden, and by 
the resident physician, who gives all his time to the 
scientific study of the men; and I will venture the 
assertion that there is not a single other prison in 
the United States which has to show such a mass 
of intelligently compiled statistics of the causes of 
crime as this self-same prison. To administer the 
affairs of such a prison requires that the board of 
management shall be composed of high-minded 
men, interested in the work to a degree that they 
are willing to give considerable portions of their 
time, for years, to a personal study of the prison 
and its inmates. The board of inspectors here is 
composed of such. 

‘« Every prisoner is taught a trade. Every man 
capable of receiving instruction is taught to read, 
write, cipher, and to work at some honorable 
calling. If unusual talent, or decided bent is 
shown by a convict, he is aided to pursue special 
investigations or studies. There are to day prac- 
ticing medicine in this country three very successful 
physicians who studied medicine and anatomy 
within the walls of the penitentiary. They studied 
the theory in the prison, and were given a chance 
to receive clinical instruction on leaving the prison. 
A man who wants to improve himself has ample 
opportunity, and men are encouraged to learn. I 
saw one man who has marked artistic powers, and 
to whom is furnished canvas, colors and brushes at 
the expense of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 




































































It is thought true economy to aid this man to ac- 
quire an art by which he can make an honest live- 
lihood. 

‘¢ The commutation of time system, on account 
of good conduct, is in force in this prison, and, 
under the constitution of Pennsylvania, a convict 
has not forfeited his civil rights, as is the case in 
almost every other State. 

‘« The question of ‘overwork’ is not debated in 
Pennsylvania. In the Eastern Penitentiary it is not 
only permitted, but encouraged. President Vaux, 
of the Board of Inspectors, says: ‘The benefits 
that come to the prisoners and their families from 
the allowance for overwork cannot be mistaken. 
While a convict feels that each day he can con- 
tribute a small sum for the assistance of his wife 
and children, and they know that some of their 
comforts are derived from the absent husband and 
father, the ties that bind the family are kept alive. 
The released prisoner finds at his home a welcome, 
and this is one strong inducement toreform. Over- 
work is a great reformer in many cases. Its influ- 
ence is always for good. Every effort is made to 
induce the prisoners to accept its benefits, and 
there is*no known instance in which good has not 
been attained.’ ’’ 

In regard to ‘‘ congregate contract labor in 
prisons,” the Report before us says : 

‘* Within the past year the attention of the Legis- 
latures of Pennsylvania and New York, New Jersey 
and Ohio has been directed to the subject of the 
contract-labor of convicts in the prisons of these 
States. 

‘‘It is a most gratifying reflection, that after 
years of efforts to reform so singularly bad a system 
of punishment for convicts, at last a decided move- 
ment has been made to eradicate it out of the 
methods adopted for prison management. 

‘*In New York State the question was submitted 
to the vote of the electors, and by a most decided 
majority they condemned it as alike unjust to the 
prisoners and unwise as a policy of the State. 

‘¢ Whatever other reasons may have actuated the 
majority in New York State, convict-contract- labor 
in prisons is forbidden. 

*« In Pennsylvania the Legislature enacted a law 
making this method no longer lawful.”’ 

Several other subjects of interest are treated of 
in this number of the Journal, showing the useful 
activity of the Society which it represents, in pro- 
moting needful reforms in the care of this criminal 


—- a 


THE spirit of a good man does not strive to un- 
dertake much, or to make a great noise and show, 
but in all plainness and sincerity he labors to do 
well what he undertakes, and that purely for the 
love of God. 








In the school of Christ, the first lesson of all is, 
self-denial and humiltty ; yea, it is written above 
the door, as the rule of entry or admission, ‘‘Zearn 
of me, for I am meck and lowly of heart.” 
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A CoNFERENCE of importance was appointed by 
London Yearly Meeting, to be held during this 
month, upon the subject of the Correspondence of 
that Yearly Meeting with those upon this conti- 
nent. In regard to it, we extract the following 
remarks from an editorial in the last number of the 
(London) Friend: 


‘¢ Questions of minor importance as to the char- 
acter of the correspondence, and the details of its 
management, have often before occupied the at- 
tention of our Yearly Meeting ; but these are very 
insignificant when compared with those arising 
from the divisions which have disturbed so many 
of the American Yearly Meetings of late years. 
Without taking into account the first large separa- 
tion which occurred more than fifty years ago, al- 
ways associated with the name of Elias Hicks, and 
from which have arisen seven distinct Yearly Meet- 
ings, there are, in addition to Philadeiphia, which 
holds a unique position, at least seven other Yearly 
Meetings, claiming the name of Friends, with which 
we have no correspondence. With one exception 
these are offshoots from established meetings 1n regu- 
lar correspondence with us, the separation having 
mainly taken place asa protest against doctrines 
and practices in vogue in the larger body which 
the smaller and seceding body regard as opposed 
to the principles of the Society. We say with one 
exception, because the Ohio Yearly Meeting, with 
which we correspond, was the seceding and some- 
what smaller body, and that separation was in its 
general features of a different character. 

‘<One serious difficulty fea by London Yearly 
Meeting arises from the fact that very much the 
same influences which have led to the changes, and 
consequently to these “secessions, in America, have 
been at work amongst ourselves, resulting to a large 
extent in the same divergence of opinion and prac- 
tice, but happily without separation. So it falls out 
that among those in England who are at all ac- 
quainted with the condition of our American 
Friends a fair amount of fellow-feeling exists all 
round. There are some, indeed, who almost ex- 
clusively sympathise with those who hold firmly to 
the ideas and practices almost universal on both 
sides of the Atlantic sixty years ago; whilst the 
sympathies of others as exclusively flow in the op- 
posite direction ; but, if we mistake not, the ma- 
jority of English Friends take an intermediate po- 
sition. Speaking roughly, they think many of their 
friends in America move too fast, exceeding the 
limits of sound wisdom, and that others move too 
slowly, or not at all; they see that the action of the 
fast, instead of helping forward the slow, has too 
often tended to exasperate them, whilst the resist- 
ance of the slow has had the same effect upon the 
fast. Their sympathies are drawn out, now to one, 
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now to the other; they see that with which they 
can cordially unite in each; and they regard it as 
altogether beyond their province to pronounce 
judgment as to which has the best claim to the 
name of ‘Friends.’ Yet they see that when a 
separation occurs the act of deciding with which of 
the two bodies they shall correspond virtually 
amounts to this. Hence much of the present un- 
easiness. 

“Of late years it might appear as if London 
Yearly Meeting had proceeded on the principle 
that the act of secession did in itself place the se- 
ceding body in the wrong; for ever since the sep- 
aration in Ohio it has declined correspondence with 
any other body that has seceded. This is certainly 
a very simple and easy way of dealing: with the 
question, and it has the additional advantage of 
enforcing a strong protest against separation, yet 
few will regard it as altogether satisfactory. 


‘«« A member of one of the Yearly Meetings which 
has seceded, when writing to us respecting the facts 
which led to secession, said, ‘I trust that London 
Yearly Meeting may, like an impartial parent de- 
ciding controversy among children, become the 
arbiter of this whole matter, solely on the ground 
of the principles of Friends.’ Another Friend, 
holding extreme views in a different direction, has 
expressed to us a similar hope, though without the 
same limitation. But if the difficulties we have 
mentioned do really exist, would it not be the 
height of folly for London Yearly Meeting to at- 
tempt anything of the kind? . 


‘« It was well said in our Yearly Meeting of 1884, 
‘ The influence of this meeting is not the influence 
of jurisdiction.’ Each Yearly Meeting, so far as its 
discipline and internal administration is concerned, 
is entirely independent of every other. The only 
influence one can rightly exert upon another is 
that of brotherly love; and if deeply felt and 
wisely manifested, how helpful and blessed that in- 
fluence may be. But in order that love between 
brothers be maintained intact, always warm and 
vigorous, how much care is needed, especially in 
circumstances of trial, lest in meddling with a 
brother’s affairs we wound instead of help.’’ 


Our English Friends have, indeed, in this ques- 


tion, a difficult problem to solve. We await the 
report of the Conference upon it with deep interest ; 
trusting that those thus assembled have sought, and 
have obtained, in their deliberations, the help of 
“ Best Wisdom.” 


———— +e 


IT OFTEN HAPPENS that advocacy by weak argu- 
Ments injures the cause it is intended to support. 
To our view, an example of this is presented by an 
article lately contributed by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, England, to the Contemporary Review, 
on ‘Oaths, Parliamentary and Judicial.”” It may 
be, that the bishop’s 'eading purpose was to show 
the non-necessity of insisting upon an oath on the 


entrance of a new member (Bradlaugh, the atheist, 
for example) into Parliament. But, along with 
this, he argues that one class of oaths, those im- 
posed upon witnesses before courts of law, are 
necessary, and therefore right. 

Necessary, and (¢herefore right. In this the 
bishop follows Augustine ; whom he quotes as ad- 
vising Christians to avoid all swearing when pos- 
sible, and who declared that he would only swear 
when ‘‘compelled by a great necessity.’’ Here 
Augustine’s and the bishop’s morals differ from 
Paul’s teaching of Christian ethics. The Apostle 
condemns those who say that we are ever to do evil 
that good may come; in other words, mecessity 
can never give the law to duty. Even the Gentile 
poet? Horace was able to appreciate and express 
this: ‘‘ fat justitia, ruat celum ;’’ \et the right be 
done, though the heavens fall. With all due respect 
for the (no doubt well meaning) writer in the Con- 
temporary Review, we must hold it to be a misezable 
perversion of Christianity to assert any lower su- 
premacy of duty over all compulsion, than that 
which was maintained by the Roman poet. 

In the article now referred to, a fair statement 
is made of the argument that oaths are of an im- 
moral tendency, because they make two standards 
of truth-telling; one with and the other without 
swearing. So forcible does this seem ‘‘at first 
sight,” that the writer ‘‘ well remembers the first 
time he heard it used in conversation with himself 
by an eminent statesman, how powerfully it struck 
him, and how much he felt disposed to say to his 
distinguished interlocutor, Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Quaker !”’ 

We do not follow with satisfaction the course of 
reflection which led him not to yield, on this sub- 
ject, to that persuasion. The gist of it, he thinks, 
lies in the objection to testifying under a penalty ; 
whether the penalty be ordinary or extreme. 


‘*The oath does not assume or teach that there 
are two kinds of truth; but that there are two very 
different states of mind in which men may be when 
called on to speak the truth. One, a state in which 
they forget, and the other a state in which, because 
they have been reminded of it, they remember that 
évery word we speak is spoken in the presence of 
God, and that for it we must give an account to 
Him in the last great day.”’ 


Truly, there are two such different states of 
mind; the one is always wrong, and the other 
right. It is proper that, under the circumstances 
of a court of justice, a witness should be solemnly 
reminded of his responsibility; but this requires no 
imprecation, no oath. It must promote indifference 
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to veracity, as such, to require an oath whenever it 
is considered of much importance to tell the truth. 
The bishop of Peterborough testifies to the effect of 
a great multiplication of oaths in England during 
the early part of the present century. 

«‘ Oaths—parliamentary, judicial, official, promis- 

sory, municipal, commercial,—beset the entrance 
to every profession and every office, and the exer- 
cise of nearly every function of public life. 
As a natural result profane and common swearing 
in common life was never more rife, while the 
more formal and public oath was so vulgarized and 
profaned as to be largely despised.’’ 

It is not denied by the bishop that our Lord dis- 
tinctly and expressly said, ‘‘Swear not at all.”’ 
He observes that ‘It was not left for George Fox 
to discover that ali swearing had been forbidden 
by Christ. Justin Martyr and Tertullian, Jerome 
and Chrysostom, had said the same long before 
him; and even those of the Fathers who did not 
teach the absolute sinfulness of all oaths, did never- 
theless generally dislike and disparage oath-taking.”’ 

In a communication in the last number of the 
(London) Friend, J. Rendel Harris meations that, 
according to Philo, Josephus, &c., the question of 
the propriety of oaths was much discussed in reli- 
gious circles at and before the time of Christ ; also, 
that the religious society of the Essenes, before the 
coming of Christ, refused to swear, and it was re- 
corded of them that ‘‘every word of theirs was 
firmer than an oath.’? Hence those who heard 
our Lord’s words would perfectly understand them ; 
as is clearly shown by their almost exact repetition 
in the epistle of the Apostle James. 

The bishop of Peterborough, however, holds 
that, like the other precepts of our Lord, contained 
in the Sermon on the Mount, this commandment 
was meant for ‘‘an ideally perfect kingdom, not of 
this world.” Headds: 


‘*But, granting even that these words forbid all 
swearing as between Christian individuals, they do 
not touch the question of the lawfulness of the 
State requiring oaths. For no State, even though 
it be a Christian State, is bound to carry out the 
strict letter of the laws of the Sermon on the Mount. 
These laws are for a kingdom which ‘is wot of this 
world,’ and therefore no kingdom which ¢s of this 
world can possibly incorporate them into its 
statutes. Influenced, elevated, softened by the 
spirit of them it may and ought to be; but literally 
governed by them it cannot be. . No State which 
literally obeyed all the laws of Christ could last for 
a single day.” 


Here is, again, the platform of necessity con- 
trolling or overruling duty ; which is essentially not 
a Christian platform ; nor can any bishop, or house 
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of bishops, make it such. It is well to note its 
characters closely ; for by it war also is supported, 
and other ‘‘secularizing”’ things, whereby a church 
may be made to stand well with the world. But in 
so far as any church does so stand, it is not a church 
of Christ. We conclude by quoting more of the 
words of J. Rendel Harris on this subject : 


‘One is to write all along the margin in the 
neighborhood of the passages concerning which we 
are more sure than anywhere else that we have the 
very spirit and words of Jesus, the ominous words, 
‘No State which literally obeyed all the laws of 
Christ could last for a single day.’ ‘He is giving 
the ideally perfect laws of an ideally perfect king- 
dom.’ ‘ Absurdities and impossibilities which, be- 
cause they are such, Christ could never have in- 
tended.’ Let us look a little closer into these 
‘absurdities and impossibilities ’ which are in the 
neighborhood of this passage. Here, for instance, 
is one which contains a reference to purity in the 
inward thought; shall we write against this, the 
sentences alluded to? And because we cannoten- 
force these moral conditions by Act of Parliament, 
are we to defer them until a millennial age? or 
postpone individual obedience to Christ’s com. 
mandments until we have chased the ignis fatuus 
of a Christianized and holy State out of the mire 
of modern religious establishments to the firm 
ground of, let us say, the Aon after this? The 
whole.position is absurd; if Christ is ever to be 
obeyed, it will be by Christians obeying Him; we 
will even go so far as to say that, if the Bishop of 
Peterborough were to prove the propriety of the 
judicial or other oath from the standpoint of a poli- 
tician, it would still be the duty of the individual 
Christian to refuse to take an imprecation which the 
State should offer him. Misfortune makes a man 
acquainted with strange bedfellows, but no foreseen 
religious misfortune ever would have persuaded the 
misunderstood teacher of the Christians to exchange 
his couch on the hill-side for a comfortable -apart- 
ment in the palace of the Czsars. His doctrine 
has always been for himself and for the men of his 
house, and not, primarily, for the House of Com- 
mons or even an episcopally-decorated and directed 
House of Lords. If the Bishop of Peterborough 
had been his earliest exponent, we should not by 
now have got so far in realising the Sermon on the 
Mount as the abolition of the Lex Zalionis.’’* 


Our READERS in and near Philadelphia are ad- 
vised not to give money to a colored man calling 
himself Henry M. Davis, and asking for aid to 
continue his studies at Lincoln University. In- 
quiry has made it appear that there is no student 
of that name at that institution. Sometimes he has 
mentioned Howard University instead, in the 
same way. 


*The law of retaliation; exemplified in the words ‘*an eye for an 
eye, or a tooth for a tooth,”’ &c. 
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SUNDAY BREAKFAST ASSOCIATION.—Members of 
the Religious Society of Friends (Orthodox) are 
earnestly pore: to meet with those who gather at 
the rooms of the above Association, 12th street above 


Race street, Philadelphia, Third month 7th, at 9 
o'clock, A.M. Please crave earnestly that the meet- 
ing may be held in the might and power of the Lord, 
to the pulling down of the strongholds of Satan. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
Third month 7th, 1886, 


Neh, viii. r—12. 


Lesson x. 

READING THE LAW. 
Gotpgen Text.—So they read in the book, in the law of God, dis- 

tinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them to understand the read- 

ing. Neh, viii. 8 : 

Nehemiah not only prayed earnestly for deliver- 
ance, but when the way unexpectedly opened for 
him to speak to the king, he boldly took his life in 
his hands, and with a secret cry to the Lord for 
help, went forward. He told the cause of his sor- 
row, and asked leave to go himself to Jerusalem to 
repair the walls. To do this was to resign his 
lucrative office of cupbearer to the king and to face 
dangers and difficulties of many kinds. Artaxerxes 
granted his request and supplied him with an escort 
(who afterwards did good service on the walls of 
Jerusalem (ch. iv. 16 and 23), and with letters 
commending him to the governors beyond the 
river. He made the long journey, and on reaching 
Jerusalem found the state of things there just what 
had been reported. The city was still largely in 
ruins, and with comparatively few inhabitants. 
Neh. vii. 4. The temple, however, was finished, 
and the services were regularly performed. The 
long lines of charred rubbish (Neh. iv. 2 and 10) 
where the walls had been, still stretched around the 
city. Under Nehemiah’s energetic supervision and 
in the face of enemies without (ch. iv. 11, &c.) 
and treachery within (ch. vi. 12 and 17, 18), the 
walls were rebuilt, a circuit of between three and 
four miles, and the gates again set up in their 
places. ‘* Jerusalem was now once more a strong 
fortress. When the great military historian of the 
Jewish nation (Josephus) looked at the defences of 
the city in his own time, he could truly say that 
‘though Nehemiah lived to a good old age, and 
performed many other noble acts, yet the eternal 
monument of himself which he left behind him was 
the circuit of the walls of Jerusalem.’ ’—Svaniey. 
It is uncertain whether Ezra was at Jerusalem 
during the building of the walls, but at any rate he 
now comes forward prominently again at the reli- 
gious assembly in the seventh month, which was the 
commencement of the civil year, and was kept with 
the blowing of trumpets and other special signs of 
joy. The passage should begin with the last verse 
of the preceding chapter, ‘‘ And when the seventh 
month was come,” &c. 

1. Lnto the street that was before the water gate. 
R. V. ‘‘Into the broad place.’ This was a wide 
Open space or square, called Ophel, lying between 
the temple wall and the city wall. And they spake 
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unto Ezra the scribe. ‘If he had just returned to 
Jerusalem, after an absence of more than ten years, 
it would be natural for the people to request him to 
resume the work of exposition of the law to which 
he had accustomed them on his former visit.”” (See 
Ezra vii. 10, 25.)—Cook. To bring the book of the 
law of Moses—the five books of the Pentateuch. 
Ezra had devoted much care to collecting and ar- 
ranging the sacred books, and it seems probable 
that in instructing the people he did not limit him- 
self to the Law of Moses, strictly so called. 


2. Ezra the priest. He was priest as well as 
scribe. Cf. Ezra vii. 1—5. Zhe congregation both 
of men and women, and all that could hear with 
understanding. ‘The people had gathered in from 
the surrounding country—the numbers have been 
variously estimated at from 20,000 to 50,000. 
The last clause refers to children—such as were old 
enough to understand. 

3. And he read therein—from the morning— 
R. V., ‘early morning’ until midday. ‘‘ He 
began as soon as it was light and read on (he and 
his assistants, v. 7) till noon; that is, for six hours 
or more.” 

4. And Ezra the seribe stood upon a pulpit made 
of wood, ‘This was a stage large enough for Ezra 
and his thirteen assistants to stand upon, and of 
considerable height (v. 5). Amd beside him stood 
Mattithiah, &c. These helpers were probably all 
persons of importance, though but little is certainly 
known about them. It has been conjectured that 
they were the heads of the courses of priests who 
ministered in the temple service. 


5. And Ezra opened the book—t. ¢., unrolled 
the scroll. Books were strips of parchment fastened 
at each end to a stick of wood. (Is. viii. 1; Is. 
xxxiv. 4, &c.) All the people stood up. To show 
attention and respect. It was also one of the Jewish 
postures in prayer. Lev. ix. 5; II Chron. vi. 12; 
II Chron, xx. 19. 

6. And Ezra blessed the Lord the great God. 
He commenced the reading by a prayer of thanks- 
giving to God. With hfting up their hands. 
Lam. iii. 41; 1 Tim. ii. 8. And they bowed their 
heads. Ex. iv. 31; xii. 27; If Chron. xx. 18. 

7. Also Jeshua and Bani, &c. These were 
another kind of helpers, probably Levites, for— 
and the Levites—read, ‘‘and other Levites.’’ 
Caused the people to understand the law. It seems 
likely that the first named helpers relieved Nehe- 
miah from time to time in his arduous task of 
reading aloud to this immense congregation, either 
by repeating his words to different sections of the 
people, or by a sort of choral recitative, in which 
they all joined, so that the words might be the 
more easily heard. The last mentioned helpers 
took their turn in explaining what the others had 
recited. And the people stood in their place. It is 
scarcely likely that the congregation remained 
standing during the whole six hours. The meaning 
seems to be, ‘‘ remained in their place,” probably 
standing during the reading and sitting during the 
explanations. 
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8. So they read in the book the law of God dis- 
tinctly. (Cf. Ezraiv. 18.) Pains were taken that 
the people should all hear what was read. This 
was the first way in which they ‘‘ caused them to 
understand the law.’? And gave the sense. ‘* Either 
Ezra read the law in pure Hebrew, while the Le- 
vites who assisted him translated it sentence by sen- 
tence into Chaldee, the vernacular dialect which 
the exiles spoke in Babylon, or they explained the 
obscure words and phrases.” — Peloubet. And caused 
them to understand the reading, That is, they ex- 
pounded what was read, probably explaining the 
circumstances under which it was written, and ap- 
plying it to the present condition of the people. 
To most who listened the words were probably 
new, or at any rate unfamiliar, and there would be 
continual need of explanation if they were to ob- 
tain a clear idea of the law of the Lord. Cf. Luke 
iv. 16—22. 

9g And Nehemiah which is the Tirshatha and 
Ezra the priest. In this verse these famous con- 
temporaries appear side by side. This day ts holy 
unto the Lord your Goa. See Lev. xxiii. 24, 25 ; 
Num. xxix. 1. Mourn not, nor weep. Deut. xvi. 
14,15. For all the people wept when they heard 
the words of thelaw. Ct. II Chron. xxxiv.19. The 
people recognized that they had in many respects 
broken this law; hence their weeping. They were 
condemned in their individual consciences as well 
as a nation, and they saw that the disasters which 
had overtaken them were the natural results of their 
sin. 

10. Zhen said he unto them, Go your way, eat 
the fat and drink the sweet. A sign of joy as well 
as an aid to it. And send portions unto them for 
whom nothing is prepared. Your joy is to be not 
only for ycurselves, it is to lead to loving thought 
for others. This is the legitimate fruit of Christian 
joy. or the joy of the Lord is your strength. 
God's object in showing us our sins is not to over- 
whelm us with hopeless remorse, but to lead us to 
forsake it and to seek and find salvation from it. 
Then we shall know, and not till then, what ‘‘ The 
joy of the Lord’”’ is. ‘It is not worldly or sinful 
pleasure, but joy like that of the Lord Jesus. (John 
xv. 11.) (1) It is joy in the Lord, in His loveand 
care. (2) It is the joy of perfect submission and 
obedience. (3) It is the joy of the free activity 
of a holy nature. (4) It is joy in doing good to 
others. (5) It isthe joy of loving.’’-—/Feloudet. 

12. Because they understood the words that were 
declared unto them. Not only did they understand, 
they were prepared to obey. In the conciuding 
verses of this chapter and in the succeeding ones 
we have the account of the results of their study of 
the law. They kept the feast of tabernacles as 
commanded in the law—they separated themselves 
from the heathen around them—they confessed 
their sins—they entered into a solemn covenant to 
keep the Sabbath day holy and to give the first 
fruits of their increase for the temple service. 
‘Thus the study of God’s word will reform the 
life, or an evil life will make us cease to study 
God's word.’’ — Peloubet. 
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PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. ‘¢ There is large value in great assemblies for 
Bible study, (1) in reviving the interest in such 
study. (2) In arousing enthusiasm; (3) in bring- 
ing light from many sides; (4) in the instruction 
of men of the deepest experience and the widest 
knowledge.’ —Peloubet's Notes. 

2. V. 2. Not only men and women, but chil- 
dren also—all that are old enough to understand, 
should be instructed in the Bible. 

3. V. 6. The prayer before the reading—this is 
most important—not only should we thank God 
for His goodness in giving us the Bible, but ask 
for the help of His Holy Spirit in understanding 
and obeying its precepts. 

4. V. 8. We are not to be content with merely 
reading over a prescribed portion—we should use 
all the means in our power to come to a right un- 
derstanding of it ourselves and to impart the same 
to those whom we are teaching. A most important 
part of First-day school teaching is to impress the 
Bible words on the memories ot our scholars, 

5. V. 9. Mere mourning for sin is not enough. 
We must turn from that and from our sin to Christ 
who forgives and saves. 


AMERICAN ApPpLEs ABROAD.—The past fall Amer- 
ican apples found a good sale in England. A ship- 
ment of 10,000 barrels from New York sold in 
Liverpool at these prices : King apples, from Tomp- 
kins County, N. Y., $4 per barrel ; Baldwins, $3.50; 
and Greenings, $3. The cost of putting the ap- 
ples upon the English market, including all ex- 
penses, is said to have been as follows: Baldwins, 
$1.25, and Greenings, $1, which leaves a very nice 
margin of profit. High colored American apples, 
like the King, are especially sought for in the 
English market, and command the highest prices. 
The fruit of the English orchards is mainly green 
in color. 


CRUELTY IN HorsE-SHOEING.—Mr. Henry Bergh, 
the noted President of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, has written a letter to 
the New York Academy of Veterinary Science and 
Comparative Pathology, asking its aid in the pas- 
sage of a law that shall govern and restrain black- 
smiths in horse-shoeing. It seems that he would 
have it made a criminal offence for any blacksmith 
to apply a red hot shoe to a horse’s foot. Anda 
good many horizontal-headed people will say that 
Mr. Bergh is right. 


Cows 1n DarK StTaBLEs.—It is injurious to cows 
to keep them closely confined in dark stables. 
While barn basements make warm and comfortable 
quarters for stock, there is reasun for giving milch 
cows some exercise in the open yard every day, 
and on sunny winter days, for a considerable length 
of time. It will increase the flow and value of the 
milk product, and will also help the cow to prepare 
for bringing forth a healthy calf in the spring. Too 
little air, light-and exercise are bad for the cow at 
this season. 
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Fresh MEaT In WINTER.—To secure fresh meat 
is often very difficult in neighborhoods remote from 
a market. It is not often that farmers can get fresh 
meat in summer, as they desire, unless they are 
fortunate enough to be sheep growers, and can kill 
a sheep occasionally, to obtain a supply. But frost 
is a great preservative, and in our northern climate 
fresh beef, pork, or other meat, hung up where it 
will freeze solid, can be kept almost any length of 
time. During occasional warm spells in winter the 
meat may be packed in ice, and thus preserved. 
Farmers who have ice-houses, of course, possess a 
great advantage over those who have neglected to 
make and fill an appendage so useful. 


MILK Propucinc Foops.—At the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, the relative money values of milk- 
producing foods weighed are given as follows: 
Corn, per 100 pounds, fifty cents ; oats, sixty cents ; 
barley, fifty-five cents; wheat, sixty-five cents; 
bran, seventy cents; oil meal, $1.45; clover hay, 
eighty cents; timothy, fifty cents; potatoes, ten 
cents. The editor of the Dairy World says that, 
in his experience, in producing milk, he has suc- 
ceeded best in using from fifteen to twenty pounds 
daily of a feed composed of 100 pounds bran, fifty 
pounds wheat shorts, fifty pounds buckwheat shorts, 
and fifty pounds corn chops. A ton of this mix- 
ture costs him, at present prices, $10.75. 


WINTER QuarTERS FOR Fowis.—A poultry fan- 
cier says that one of the essentials for inducing 
hens to lay in winter is warm, comfortable quarters. 
With lumber and building paper used so as to fur- 
nish air space in the sides and roof, and with no 
chance for cold air to come in at the bottom, a 
chicken-house can be made so warm, that when 
well-stocked with fowls it will scarcely freeze in- 
side in the coldest weather, as the heat generated 
and given off by the chickens will keep the tem- 
perature above freezing. But, in such case, unless 
provision is made for ventilation, the air will be- 
come impure, and the chickens will sicken and die. 
—Jndependent. 

A Connecticut farmer says: ‘*The canker- 
worm is easily destroyed if the right means are 
taken. The female moth is wingless and must 
crawl up the tree to lay its eggs upon the branches. 
All that is necessary is to prevent this wingless 
moth from crawling up the stems of the trees. This 
is done by putting around the trees bands of paper 
smeared with printer's ink, or a mixture of tar and 
fish-oil, which will not dry readily, and across 
which the moth cannot pass. This is done in the 
spring, in May and in August, as there are two 
broods ina year. If the worms attack the trees 
they may be destroyed by spraying them with water, 
to which Paris green or London Purple has been 
added, using a force-pump and sprinkler for the 
purpose ” 

ASHES FOR Fruits.—Among the most common 
and most valuable of special manures I place wood 
ashes, says Prof. Kedzie. The amount of ash and 
and its relative composition vary with the kind or 
part of vegetable burned, but we may safely take 
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the ash of the body of a peach tree as representing 
the average composition of wood. One bushel of 
ashes represents about 214 tons of dry body wood. 
Wood ashes contains all the required elements of 
plant nutrition except nitrogen. too pounds of 
wood ashes contains 16 pounds of potash worth 80 
cents, 344 pounds of soda worth 2 cents, 67 pounds 
of lime and magnesia worth 8 cents, and 5 4 pounds 
of phosphoric acid worth 26 cents. If we had to 
buy in market in the cheapest form, the manurial 
materials contained in too pounds of ashes, the 
cost would be $1.16. Can you afford to throw 
away such valuable materials, or sell them for six- 
peuce a bushel to the soap boiler? No argument 
is needed ; here is the value and there is the selling 
price. Draw your own conclusions.—/ruit Re- 
corder. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


REOPENING OF MEETING-HOUSES IN RURAL ENGLAND 


I have been much interested in a Monthly Meeting 
in one of the central counties of England, which has 
seemed to me representative of a class: namely, that 


-which has meeting-houses within its limits that have 


been closed for years, and now seeks to find the time 
to reopen them, and to whom the opportunity and call 
seem to have come. Such was the Monthly Meeting 
that lately met at St. Ives. This town is situated in 
the edge of the district of the fens, on the river Ouse, 
which at that date, First month, was very wide and 
stretched over the meadows, making itself bright with 
the rich green grass about it on a winter's day. The 
long bridge is interesting as a matter of history, for on 
it is a house once used for tolls and now occupied by 
a family, and was most picturesque, with a low balcony 
over the river behind which some red articles of dress 
were drying. On this bridge, too, lived Oliver Crom- 
well in some part of his history, The streets seem low 
and narrow, and along two of these, one not much 
more than an alley, lay our way from the hotel to the 
meeting-house, the neat burial ground walled in be- 
hind it showed the care bestowed. When we reached 
the building, it seemed large, and the Bibles in the 
back of the room showed there was a First day school 
there. We afterward learned this school was large 
and composed of what are usually known as mission 
children. There is a Band of Hope connected with 
it. Part of the meeting-room was but one story in 
height, and part was of two stories, The windows were 
not of uniform size, or regularly arranged. A stove 
in the rear of the room moderated the temperature, 
and in several places benches were piled up, as there 
were of the original ones more than are now needed, 
The company that gathered there was from several 
different meetings and represented much intellectual 
strength and cultured taste, and still more, there was 
deep spiritual life and experience manifested among 
them, Great sweetness, too, was shown towards each 
other ; and it is known that one Friend had years ago 
kept a public-house (the name here for a place where 
intoxicating drink is sold), We shall understand that 
it was a feeling of Christian unity, as apart from any 
natural unity, that was manifest among them. They 
were “ brethren beloved in the Lord.” After the meet- 
ing for worship there was a little recess when buns and 
cakes were passed around; and then Friends met in 
joint session about a neighboring town where there 
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was a closed meeting-house, which the few Friends that 
lived there and some other persons had desired should 
be opened. One elderly Friend, a minister who was 
present, said she had held a meeting there lately, and 
the Friends (there were only three or four members) 
had been gratified, and she believed they showed 
themselves interested. The other people had been ex- 
tremely glad and would like a meeting. Much in- 
terest was expressed in this Monthly Meeting about it, 
and some Friends said they felt drawn to go, and it 
was arranged that a meeting should be held once in 
three months, of which notice should be given in the 
London and British Friends and in the Book of Meet- 
ings, and that the same committee who had charge of 
this should also have the care of any other meetings 
that might be held there, and Friends were encouraged 
to visit it. , 

The subject of establishing a Preparative Meeting 
at a meeting-house which had been closed for more 
than fifty years, was next brought up. This house had 
been reopened about eighteen months ago, and had 
continued to increase in numbers and spiritual life, 
until now the time had seemed to come when a Prepara- 
tive Meeting was desirable there. This meeting, it may 
be interesting to Friends in America to hear, is com- 
posed largely of those, who, active members of other 
branches of the church, have found the “one man 
ministry ” and the so-called ordinances and prear- 
ranged service unsatisfying as they have progressed in 
religious life, It is striking that those persons drawn 


to Friends in Cambridge, the meeting of which I am’ 


speaking, are from the Baptists, the same sect who so 
largely constituted the body of early Friends—they 
have uniformly been those who are the spiritually- 
minded, and been active in mission work. The Pre- 
parative Meeting was united with, and then the 
Monthly Meeting received some certificates, the Com- 
mittee’s report to record a new member was accepted, 
and the women Friends left the room to hold their 
business meeting in an adjoining upper room. The 
meetings of Women Friends in England have more 
of routine business than is usual in America, but I 
think there is more of exhortation and vocal prayer 
than often with us. I was much struck with the Chris- 
tian sagacity, as well as discretion and love, through 
the meetings of the day; and when | stace that the 
place where we met was a closed meeting-house until 
a few years since, it will be evident that it was great 
cause of rejoicing to be present at such a meeting. 


; R, M. T. 
Cambridge, England, Second mo. 4th, 1886, 





TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


JUDGE BREWER, sitting as judge in the United 
States Circuit Court for Kansas, has rendered a 
decision, the full text of which we have not yet 
seen, in which he holds that where a State, by a 
prohibitory law, whether constitutional or legisla- 
tive, forbids a brewer to continue the business of 
brewing beer; who, before the adoption of such a 
law had constructed buildings for the purpose of 
conducting this business, it must, under the pro- 
visions of the Fourteenth Amendment, reimburse 
him for all the damages in the value of such 
buildings, resulting from such prohibition. ‘This, 
according to the dispatch from Toneka, is the pre- 
cise point which the judge decided. The point is 
a new one under prohibitory legislation against the 
liquor business, and will doubtless be carried to the 
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Supreme Court of the United States for final de- 
termination. If the view of Judge Brewer shall 
be there affirmed, these States, in order to establish 
absolute prohibition, must pay all damages to 
vested rights resulting therefrom. They can better 
afford to do this than to suffer the enormous evils 
arising from the liquor business. When we have 
seen the full text of Judge Brewer's decision, we 
shall have something further to say on this subject. 
—ALndependent. 

DENMARK.—Carl F. Eltzholtz, who edits a tem- 
perance journal at Vejle, Denmark, writes under 
date of December 18th, 1885 : 

‘‘ The temperance movement in Denmark con- 
tinues to go forward rapidly. The publicans are 
put to close quarters, it seems. Some time ago, 
the Publican Association sent a deputation with an 
application to the State Secretary of Justice, and 
asked him to use his influence on the local author- 
ities throughout the kingdom, and get them to put 
down the tax and license. In this application they 
said among other things: ‘ Our trade is rapidly 
going to ruin.’ (I say, Lord hastenthetime.) At 
Copenhagen, the capital, the authorities have put 
the tax and license at the maximum allowed by 
law. The Publican Association publishes a weekly 
paper called the Union. This paper says in the 
number of November rst, at the close of an edi- 
torial headed, ‘More Troubles’: ‘In our times, 
it is like a purgatory to keep a public-house.” 
This is a true saying; henceforth, the temperance 
people will know what it is like to be a publican. 
The Sabbath Society at Copenhagen is collecting 
signatures on an application to the authorities to get 
the public-houses closed on Sunday. The Union, 
of course, does not Jike this movement; it says that 
the Sabbath Society is overflowing the city with its 
applications. But I am sure that such overflowings 
will do good; they are like the overflowing of the 
Nile—they leave a blessing behind.” 


TEMPERANCE puts wood on the fire, meal in the 
barrel, flour in the tub, money in the purse, credit 
in the country, vigor in the body, contentment in 
the house, clothes on the bairns, intelligence in the 


brain, and spirit in the constitution.—Benjamin 
Frankiin. 


Tue Supreme Court of Wisconsin has rendered a 
decision which, it is said, virtually annuls the 
Local Option law of that State. The case was that 
of a man named Sarbecker, living in Stoughton, ~ 
where no licenses were granted, who acted as 
agent for brewers in Janesville, and took orders in 
Stoughton, for beer from the Janesville brewers. 
Under a license from the United States these 
brewers had a right to sell their beer in their orig- 
inal packages or kegs, and it was the kegs that 
were shipped to the Stoughton customers. The 
Supreme Court held that the sale was completed in 
Janesville, and hence Sarbecker was not guilty of 
breaking the law. . 


ALCOHOLIC Liguor-TraFFiIC COMMITTEE.— 


Speaker Carlisle has appointed the following as the 
House Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor- 
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Traffic: ‘‘ Messrs. James E. Campbell, Ohio; 
Ezra B. Carleton, Michigan; Benj. T. Frederick, 
Iowa; William P. Taulbee, Kentucky; John G. 
Glover, Missouri; James D. Sayers, Texas; Tru- 
man A. Merriman, New York; William T. Price, 
Wisconsin; James B. Everhart, Pennsylvania ; 
os D. Lindsley, New York, and Jacob Romeis, 
hio.”” 

The chairman of the committee is quite satisfac- 
tory to the attorney of the United States Brewers’ 
Association, who would, however, ‘‘ have liked to 
see the fanatic Price, of Wisconsin, not on the 
committee.”’ It is a committee made up, we have 
good reason to believe, to prevent temperance legis- 
lation by Congress. Speaker Carlisle has shown 
himself very thoroughly to be an ‘‘ offensive par- 
tisan’’ of the liquor interest.—Vat. Temperance 
Advocate. , 


TRUE devotion to Christ consists, not in doing 
extraordinary things, but in walking before Him in 
an ordinary path, with extraordinary singleness of 
heart. 


OUR MOTHER. 


“Old? Oh, no! she can never be old, 
Though threescore or more summers be hers, 
And her life’s purple garners now hold 
The rich fruitage of seventy warm years. 
There are lives that grow wrinkled with time, 
And hearts that get callous with gold, 
And young heads that are gray-haired with crime, 
But our mother can never grow old! 


“She is faded and care bent, I know, 
Like a sheaf that is laden with ears ; 
Her footsteps are halting and slow, 
And her cheeks bear the traces of tears; 
But her heart is all mellow and ripe, 
With the ever sweet juices of love ; 
Her speech is a fair-coined type 
Of the free-spoken language above, 


“Tt is strange that we mark time by years, 
And a name to each passing day give 
And say that life’s ending appears, 
When we're only beginning to live! 
Time may change, and cut down and renew, 
Each season new scenes may unfold, 
Things may please us—then fade from our view— 
But our mother can never grow old! 


“Old? old? No, indeed! she is young 
As ever she was in her life! 
The fairest and dearest among 
All women, with loveliness rife; 
Her soul looks abroad through its vail, 
With a smile like the light of the moon, 
And the dews of true feeling exhale 
From the depths where her graces were born, 


“And some day the angels will come 
For this beautiful mother of ours, 
And will bear her away to their home, 
That is close by the Amaranth bowers; 
And there in her radiant youth, 
Where the ransomed aye flourish and bloom, 
In the region of sunlight and truth, 


She will wait for her children to come.” Selected, 


THE DISAPPOINTED. 


There are songs enough for a hero 
Who dwells on the heights of fame = 
I sing for the disappointed— 
For those who missed their aim. 


I sing with .a tearful cadence 
For one who stands in the dark, 
And knows that his last best arrow 
Has bounded back from the mark. 


I sing for the breathless runner, 
The eager, anxious soul 

Who falls with his strength exhausted, 
Almost in sight of the goal. 


For the hearts that break in silence 
With a sorrow all unknown— 

For those who need companions, 
Yet walk their ways alone, 


There are songs enough for the lovers 
Who share love’s tender pain ; 

I sing for the one whose passion 
Is given and in vain. 


For those whose spirit-comrades 
Have missed them on the way, 

I sing, with a heart o’erflowing, 
This minor strain to-day. 


And I know the solar system 
Must somewhere keep in space, 

A prize for that spent runner 
Who barely lost the race. 


For the plan would be imperfect 
Unless it held some sphere, 
That paid for the toil and talent 
And love that are wasted here. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 


Back and forth across the woof of years 
The shuttle of each life the weaver throws ; 
And here and there small bits, whence no one 
knows, 
Link with the thread the mystic pattern weaving, 
Then lose themselves amid the smiles and tears 
Which o’er the web are lights and shadows leaving 


We heed them not—those fragments interlacing 
With ours some life that crossed our path one day, 
(So many seem the tangled threads that stray), 


‘Until amazed we pause, some figure tracing 


Thrown up in bold relief, and see and know 
The thread whose worth we failed to understand, 
But now whose wondrous beauty serves to show 
The matchless wisdom of the Master Hand. 
—Selected, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FoREIGN.—Parliament reassembled on the 18th 
inst. Both houses were crowded when the Peers and 
Commons met. Lord Hartington, as he took his seat, 
was loudly cheered by the Conservatives. The crowd 
outside of the Parliament building, which usually 
gives an enthusiastic reception to the Prime Minister, 
only faintly cheered Gladstone upon his arrival. There 
is a general feelingof discontent over the meagreness of 
the Government’s statements regarding its proposed 
Irish measures, The fact that the Government made 
no announcement of its programme for the introduction 
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of bills affecting Ireland, is taken as an indication that 
the Cabinet is still undecided as to what course it shall 
pursue. 

In the House of Commons, Gladstone said the de- 
sire of the Government was to propose to the House 
measures of a positive and substantial character, 
dealing with Ireland respecting social order and the 
questions of land and the future government of Ire- 
land, including a method for such government. 
He said that a further statement on the subject 
would be made on the 22d of next month, Lord 
Randolph Churchill and the rank and file of the 
Tories abused and sought to worry him. This course 
brought from the Prime Minister a dignified speech, 
in which he said that the Government had a se- 
vere and difficult task, which it would endeavor to 
perform resolutely and as speedily as possible. The 
Parnellites are content with his statement, and say 
they will wait another month for the disclosure of his 
proposals regarding Ireland. 

A meeting of unemployed working men, held in 
London on the 15th, was attended by 8000 persons, 
The addresses delivered were of the most inflamma- 
tory nature, and the assemblage degenerated into a 
mob, which attempted to run riot in the streets and 
pillage the shops. The police, however, were pre- 
pared, and succeeded in suppressing rioting and pre- 
venting any acts of pillage. 

The richer classes of London have been thoroughly 
aroused to the real needs of the unemployed. Of 
the £20,000 already subscribed during the past few 
days for their relief, nearly all has been contributed 
by metropolitan merchants and bankers. 

The Socialist leaders, Hyndman, Burns, Champion 
and Williams, who are charged with inciting to riot, 
contempt of law, etc., in connection with the recent 
demonstrations in London, had a hearing in the Bow 


Street Police Court, and were then released on bail, 
The French and Italian Governments having asked 
Lord Rosebery, Minister for Foreign Affairs, whether 
he intended to order an English attack upon the Greek 
fleet, Lord Rosebery replied that England would act 


only in concert with the other Powers. The latest 
orders despatched to Suda Bay are to the effect that 
no active measures shall be taken by the fleet assem- 
bled there without the special permission of all Govern- 
ments interested. 

Domestic.—In the U. S.{Senate on the 17th, Mor- 
rill, from the Finance Committee, reported favorably 
the House bill providing that the Treasurer of the 
United States may, with the consent of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, authorize the Assistant Treasurer to 
act in the place and discharge the duties of the Treas- 
urer, and that, in the necessary absence of either the 
Treasurer or Assistant Treasurer, the Treasurer may, 
with like consent, designate a clerk of the Treasury 
Department *o be Acting Assistant Treasurer. 

A bill was passed granting right of way for a rail- 
road and telegraph line through the lands of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians, to the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railroad Company. 

The tariff bill introduced in the House on the 16th 
by Morrison, will, he says, “ effect an estimated reduc- 
tion of twenty million dollars, in the revenues from 
customs, based on the revenues of last year. The 
greatest reduction on any article is in the case of sugar, 
where the new duty will result in a decrease of ten 
million dollars in the receipts. The additions to the 
free list will involve a loss of five and one-half mil- 
lions, and the reductions made by the bill on other 
articles about five millions, Slight but general reduc- 
tions have been made in the case of wools, flax, linen 
and hemp, cottons, window-glass, plate-glass of high 
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quality, earthen ware and china where the duty is be. 
lieved to be excessive. The duty on rice, marble, 
castor beans and a few chemicals is also slightly re. 
duced,” 

The Fitz-John Porter bill was passed by the House 
on the 19th, the vote standing ayes 173, noes 113, 
There is apprehension that the bill may be defeated 
in the Senate. 

The Chinese Minister on the 16th called at the State 
Department and presented to Secretary Bayard sund 
telegrams received from California, saying that “there 
is apparently a concerted movement in progress to 
drive out the Chinese from all the towns and cities of 
California, except San Francisco, and that the Gover. 
nor of the State and the Sheriffs of the various coun- 
ties evince no disposition to protect the Chinese in 
their treety rights.” The telegrams also say that “the 
threatened action will not only be disastrous to the 
Chinese laboring class, but ruinous to the Chinese 
merchants of San Francisco.” It is understood that 
the representations made by the Chinese Minister have 
in view, first, to invoke the protection of the General 
Government, and, secondly, to lay the foundation for 
money indemnity similar to the claims that have been 
advanced by the United States in a large number of 
cases, and paid by China, as indemnity for injuries 
sustained by American citizens in that Empire. 

The Cabinet on the 17th considered the propriety of 
urging legislation to indemnify the Chinese sufferers 
by the recent outbreaks in Wyoming and Washington 
Territories. Claims for damages by the anti-Chinese 
riots at Rock Springs, Wyoming, last fall, have already 
been filed with the State Department. 

A delegation of Chiricahua Apaches called on the 
Territorial officers of New Mexico and Santa Fe and 
expressed the desire of the tribe to abandon their pres- 
ent life on the reservation and own their lands in 
severalty, ‘for the purpose of farming and raising 
stock like white people.” They are willing to give up 
the contributions they receive from the Government 
if allowed their lands in severalty. Geronimo is a 
member of this tribe, but is disliked and distrusted by 
the majority. ; 

The Submission (Prohibition) Convention of Mis- 
souri held its first meeting in Sedalia on the evening 
of the 18th. Resolutions were adopted demanding of 
the next Legislature the submission of a constitutional 
amendment forever prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, including wine and beer; 
also the passage of a local option law similar to the 
Georgia law. It was also resolved not to vote for any 
candidate for the next Legislature who will not pledge 
himself to vote and work for such a constitutional 
amendment and for local option. 

The disastrous floods which were reported through- 
out New England are subsiding. The damage done 
through the breaking of dams, flooding of streets, etc., 
will reach hundreds of thousands of dollars at the 
lowest estimate, and may mount into the millions. 
The total loss in Boston is now estimated at $1,000,000, 
The rain in.that section was almost unprecedented ; 
the fall was nearly six inches in two days, equal to 
the average fall of two months. 
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